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als, the improvement, and most of the individual rights and 
possessions of the citizens ; for these purposes we are bound 
to preserve them ; but to be preserved they must be respected. 
We have perhaps wandered far enough, for we started 
from Mr. Morris Birkbeck's prairie. But we shall not 
apologize to our readers for occasionally recalling such 
topics to their minds, whatever may suggest them to ours. 
The present period, in the language of the newspapers, is 
the " sera of good feelings." As far as it affords an oppor- 
tunity for more unbiassed discussion of political subjects, — as 
far as it tends to enlarge the circle of social intercourse, we 
heartily rejoice in such an sera. But we wish the time may 
never come, when it will be necessary to remind our fellow- 
citizens of the obsei'vation of a profound political writer, — 
that the dangers to liberty " can never be greater from any 
cause than they are from the remissness of a people to whose 
personal vigour every constitution, as it owed its establish- 
ment, so must continue to owe its preservation. Nor is this 
blessing ever less secure than it is in the possession of men, 
who think that they enjoy it in safety, and who therefore 
consider the public only as it presents to their avarice a num- 
ber of lucrative employments." When men are dead to 
national interests ; when they are lulled into the belief that 
affairs will go right, without an effort to direct them ; then 
it is that abuses creep in and become habitual, and that insti- 
tutions acquire a wrong tendency which it is afterwards 
difficult to correct. The wisest and happiest of human insti- 
tutions arc liable to acquire an evil tendency, not only from 
circumstances inherent in their nature, but from the feelings 
and character of the times in which they operate. And we 
are never to acquiesce in a bias to one extreme, which is 
positively bad, because we may imagine the opposite extreme 
to be rattier worse. 



Art. XIV.— The Theory of Moral Sentiments ; — or an Essay 
towards an Analysis of the principles, by which men natur- 
ally judge concerning the conduct and character, first of their 
neighbours and afterwards of themselves. By Adam Smith, 
LL. B. F. R. S. Boston, Wells & Lilly, 18ir. 

What is that quality in actions, which is the object of 
moral approbation, and by what faculty of our minds do we 
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become acquainted with this quality, are questions, which 
have long exercised the ingenuity of speculative men. One 
class of theorists informs us, that there is in certain actions a 
fitness, congruity, or intrinsic excellence, which, like truth, 
is discovered by the understanding, and of which the idea is 
simple, and of course not to be defined. Another tells us, 
that virtue is the tendency of actions to a certain end, and 
that this end is either directly or more lemotely the happi- 
ness of the agent himself. By a third we are taught, that 
approbation is an agreeable feeling, and virtue the cause that 
excites it. Among the advocates of this last system are Dr. 
Hutchinson, Mr. Hume, and Dr. Smith. Dr. Hutchinson 
believed this feeling to be specific, and assigned for its per- 
ception a distinct faculty, which he denominated the moral 
sense. Mr. Hume and Dr. Smith, while they agreed with 
Hutchinson in considering approbation as a feeling, denied 
the necessity of supposing an appropriate faculty for its per- 
ception ; — the former of these philosophers referring the 
phenomena of approbation to the more general law, by which 
the perception of utility is agreeable to us, and the latter to 
sympathy. It is the theory of Dr. Smith, upon which we 
propose to offer some remarks to our readers. 

Notwithstanding the intrinsic difficulties of the subject, 
and the uncommon ingenuity with which it is treated by Dr. 
Smith, — his theory of moral sentiment has not, so far as we 
know, been formally examined by any writer; though it 
seems to have been adopted by none. Before, however, we 
enter upon this discussion, it may be useful to that portion of 
our readers, who are not much accustomed to speculations of 
this sort, to state, as clearly as we can, what the problem is, 
which is to be solved, and in what its difficulty consists. 

In the contemplation of particular actions, the spectator is 
conscious of the sentiment of approbation ; and the quality, 
which is the object or occasion of this sentiment, we denom- 
inate rectitude. But what is approbation and what is recti- 
tude ? When I taste a peach, I have an agreeable sensation ; 
when I understand a mathematical proposition, I perceive 
a truth. To which of these facts is approbation analogous ? 
I observe, for instance, the conduct of a just and benevolent 
man ; I find feelings of approbation, love, esteem, springing 
up in my breast, and I affirm his actions to be right. Now do 
I exercise these feelings because I perceive the rectitude of 
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his conduct, or do I judge his conduct to be right, because it 
gives me these feelings ? But if it be said that the object of 
approbation is the beneficial tendency of actions, or their 
conformity to the divine will, rather than their intrinsic 
nature ; — this tendency or conformity to a rule is, indeed, 
discerned by the understanding ; but the question still returns, 
why are they approved ? — Is it because the spectator per- 
ceives in them somewhat excellent in itself, or because they 
are directly agreeable to him ; or has he learned to approve 
of the happiness of another by associating it in some way 
with his own, and of conformity to the divine will, by a 
reference to those sanctions of reward and punishment, which 
may affect himself. Thus, when we examine the founda- 
tion of our approbation of benevolence, the inquiry seems to 
result in one of these three principles : that benevolence is, 
by the constitution of our being, the ultimate cause of a pleas- 
ing emotion ; or that, the understanding directly perceives in 
it somewhat excellent and right, which, like truth, recom- 
mends itself at once to an intelligent nature ; or that all 
approbation is at last to be referred to the phenomena of self 
love. To answer these inquiries is the design of a theory of 
morals. 

Could we recollect every incident of our lives, from our 
birth to the present moment, so that we could exactly trace 
the formation or developments of all the principles of our 
moral and intellectual being, — the questions we have stated 
would involve no great difficulty. But we approve, long 
before we consider the nature or object of approbation. 
When we first turn our thoughts to the examination of these 
principles, they are in their maturity ; they have grown up, 
mixed and modified and changed by a thousand impressions 
and associations ; so that we can no longer, without great 
labour, distinguish what is native and original from what is 
formed and adventitious. It is the province of the theorist 
then, to resolve this compound into its elements To do this, 
he must bring together a large variety of cases, which are 
known to involve the principle he seeks, and proceed, in a 
sort of algebraic process, by repeated comparisons and sepa- 
rations of what is unessential, till at Inst the truth required 
stands by itself, distinct and alone. C?r, from some promi- 
nent facts he may assume an hypothesis, and should i* be 
found, on its application, to explain the phenomena, it may 
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be presumed to be true. Thus the moral philosopher may 
bring together the several classes of actions, that are approv- 
ed, and by a careful analysis of eacli endeavour to discover 
those circumstances, which are common to them all ; or, 
observing a general consistency of facts with some one prin- 
ciple, he may assume that principle as the foundation of vir- 
tue, and see how far it will account for the moral judgments 
of mankind. 

We shall now proceed to state, with as much perspicuity 
and conciseness as we are able, the celebrated theory of 
Adam Smith. In doing this, however, it is notour intention 
to give a complete view of this most ingenious system ; but 
only so far to lay it before our readers, as to enable them to 
understand its fundamental principles, and judge of the pro- 
priety of the remarks we may make upon it. 

The great basis of moral sentiments, according to Dr. 
Smith, is sympathy. Sympathy is that principle of our 
nature, which leads us to enter into the feelings, affections 
and motives of other men. Hence it follows, that a being 
perfectly solitary, — as there would be none with whom he 
could sympathize, — could have no notions whatever of right 
or wrong, of merit or demerit. The primary objects of all 
our moral perceptions, therefore, must be the actions of other 
men, and we judge of our own, only by applying to them the 
rules we have formed in estimating the conduct of those around 
us. In judging of the conduct of other men, we are con- 
scious, in the first place, of the sentiment of approbation or 
disapprobation ; and, secondly, we have a sense of the merit 
or demerit of the agent. 

The sentiment of approbation is thus explained. Sympa- 
thy is that analogous feeling, which arises from an imaginary 
application to ourselves of the circumstances of him with 
whom we sympathize. When the spectator thus places him- 
self in the situation of the agent, he finds that he can or 
cannot go along with him in the affections and motives by 
which he is actuated. If he can, he approves ; if he cannot, he 
disapproves. In this two distinct feelings are to be noticed ; — 
first, the sympathetic passion of the spectator ; secondly, the 
emotion which arises from observing the perfect coincidence 
of this passion with the original passion of the person prin- 
cipally concerned. The former may be either pleasing or 
painful, according to the nature of the original passion ; the 
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latter is always agreeable, and is that, in which the sentiment 
of approbation properly consists. The propriety of any 
action, — by which is meant that quality which moralists have 
commonly denominated rectitude, — consists in the suitable- 
ness of the affection or motive, from which it proceeds, to the 
cause or object that excites it ; and this suitableness is noth- 
ing more than that precise kind or degree of affection, with 
which the spectator can entirely sympathize and go along. 

' When the original passions of the person principally con- 
cerned are in perfect concord with the sympathetic emotions of 
the spectator, they necessarily appear to this last just and proper, 
and suitable to their objects ; and, on the contrary, when, upon 
bringing the case home to himself, he finds that they do not coin- 
cide with what he feels, they necessarily appear to him unjust 
and improper, and unsuitable to the causes which excite them. 
To approve of the passions of another, therefore, as suitable to 
their objects, is the same thing as to observe that we entirely 
sympathize with them ; and not to approve of them as such, is 
the same thing as to observe that we do not entirely sympathize 
with them. The man who resents the injuries that have been 
done to me, and observes that I resent them precisely as he does, 
necessarily approves of my resentment. The man whose sym- 
pathy keeps time to my grief, cannot but admit the reasonable- 
ness of my sorrow. He who admires the same poem, or the same 
picture, and admires them exactly as I do, must surely allow the 
justness of my admiration. He who laughs at the same joke, and 
laughs along with me, cannot well deny the propriety of my 
laughter. On the contrary, the person who, upon these different 
occasions, either feels no such emotion as that which I feel, or 
feels none that bears any proportion to mine, cannot avoid dis- 
approving my sentiments, on account of their dissonance with his 
own. If my animosity goes beyond what the indignation of my 
friend can correspond to; if my grief exceeds what his most ten- 
der compassion can go along with ; if my admiration is either too 
high or too low to tally with his own ; if 1 laugh loud and heartily 
when he only smiles, or, on the contrary, only smile when he 
laughs loud and heartily ; in all these cases, as soon as he comes 
from considering the object, to observe how I am affected by it, 
according as there is more or less disproportion between his sen- 
timents and mine, I must incur a greater or less degree of his 
disapprobation : and upon all occasions his own sentiments are 
the standards and measures by which he judges of mine. 

* To approve of another man's opinions is to adopt those opin- 
ions, and to adopt them is to approve of them. If the same 
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arguments which convince you, convince me likewise, I neces- 
sarily approve of your conviction ; and if they do not, 1 neces- 
sary disapprove of it j neither can I possibly conceive that I 
should do the one without the other. To approve or disapprove, 
therefore, of the opinions of others is acknowledged, by every 
body, to mean no more than to observe their agreement or dis- 
agreement with our own. But this is equally the ease with 
regard to our approbation or disapprobation of the sentiments or 
passions of others.' 

* When we judge in this manner of any affection, as propor- 
tioned or disproportioned to the cause which excites it, it is scarce 
possible that we should make use of any other rule or canon but 
the correspondent affection in ourselves. If, upon bringing the 
case home to our own breast, we find that the sentiments which 
it gives occasion to, coincide and tally with our own, we neces- 
sarily approve of them, as proportioned and suitable to their ob- 
jects ; if otherwise, we necessarily disapprove of them, as extrav- 
agant and out of proportion. 

' Every faculty in one man is the measure by which he judges 
of the like faculty in another. I judge of your sight by my sight, 
of your ear by my ear, of your reason by my reason, of your 
resentment by my resentment, of your love by my love. I neither 
have, nor can have, any other way of judging about them.' 

The whole account of the matter then is simply this. When 
the spectator would judge of the moral character of the 
actions of other men, lie places himself, by an effort of ima- 
gination, in the situation of the agent ; if he finds himself 
affected with feelings and motives, similar to those of the 
agent, if he finds the same hopes, fears, passions, springing 
up in his own breast, he perceives this coincidence ; and this 
perception of coincidence, whatever be the nature of the 
original passion, is agreeable to him, and is no other than 
the sentiment of moral approbation. On the other hand, if 
he cannot go along with the agent, if he cannot by the power 
of sympathy identify his own feelings with those he observes, 
this want of coincidence is attended with pain, and he has 
the sentiment of disapprobation. 

The account of approbation which we hare attempted to 
state, is an hypothesis, and, like all hypotheses, is to be tried 
by its coincidence with the phenomena it undertakes to ex- 
plain. Let us then now examine how far it is consistent 
with what every one has observed to take place in his own 
mind, when he approves or disapproves. 
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111 the first place, then, we think there are numerous instan- 
ces of sympathy without approbation, and even with disap- 
probation. An amateur gives to bis friend an account of a 
fine picture he has seen and been induced to purchase; he 
enumerates with delight all its excellencies ; its design, its 
execution, the truth of its colouring, and force of expression. 
His friend enters with complete sympathy into the feelings of 
the amateur, in his admiration, and the consequent purchase ; 
has he therefore the sentiment of moral approbation? We can 
sympathize with the joys or the sorrows of those with whom we 
areconnected; we mayjudge the conduct they adopt to be entire- 
ly reasonable, and suited to the circumstances in which they are 
placed, without ascribing to them any moral quality. I may 
erter with strong sensibility into the distress of the beggar, 
wno asks my alms ; — do I therefore approve his solicitations, 
as a moral act? We readily sympathize with the appetite of 
a hungry man, and judge the consequent action of eating to 
be perfectly suitable to the feelings that occasion it. , There 
is indeed a sort of analogical sense in which the term appro- 
bation may be applied in these instances. Thus we approve 
the literary tastes and speculative judgments of the scholar; 
but it is an approbation that implies no moral quality, and 
how we gain the idea of this moral quality of actions, is the 
yery thing to be explained. It may be admitted, that the feel- 
ings in the cases we have stated, are suitable to the causes 
that excite them, and to the actions to which they give rise ; 
nay more, that it is by sympathy we judge of this suitableness ; 
—but how are we to distinguish between that suitableness, 
which is the object of moral approbation, and that which is 
not. This contains the whole difficulty of the problem, and 
this difficulty, it seems to us, Dr. Smith has left untouched. 
Since, according to Dr. Smith, it is by placing ourselves 
in the circumstances of the person, principally Concerned, 
that the analogous emotion is 'excited in our own breasts, 
must not those emotions be the same in kind, that they would 
be, were we actually in those circumstances ? The "sympa- 
thies of any individual, then, must depend very much on the 
previous constitution Of his habits and tastes. The ambitious 
will sympathize with the votaries of ambition ; the voluptuary 
with the voluptuous ; the avaricious with the greedy of gain. 
On what principle of human nature do those writers calculate, 
who send forth their pages of sensuality, but on the polluted 

Vol. VIII. No. 2. 48 
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imaginations and depraved sympathies of readers, like them- 
selves 2 Indeed, does it not follow frojn this account of the 
matter, that every sympathetic emotion must necessarily be 
the proper object of moral approbation ; since it agrees with 
the original emotion, and is perceived to do so ? If an individ* 
ual, in a given situation, exercise feeiings of envy, or malice, 
or revenge, and afterwards a second, in the same circumstan- 
ces, exercise the same feelings, it is plain that the first must 
altogether sympathize with the second : for, if he bring fully 
home to himself all the circumstances of his neighbour, the 
effect of imagination must be the same in kind, if not in de- 
gree, with that of the reality. 

. But as sympathy cannot distinguish between that suitable- 
ness, which is the proper object of moral approbation and 
that which is not ; so neither does it offer any explanation of 
the different degrees of approbation, with which we contem- 
plate different actions. The only circumstances of difference 
in this respect, so far as sympathy is concerned, seem to us 
to be the following, — I. The nature of the original passion, 
considered as pleasing or painful; 2. its strength; 3. the 
strength or completeness of the sympathy ; 4. the vividness 
of the pleasure with which the consciousness of this sympathy 
affects the spectator. The degree of approbation cannot 
depend on the first circumstance; because approbation itself 
arises, not from the pleasing or painful nature of the original 
feeling, but from our capacity to go along with it. Nor, 
secondly, on the strength of the original passion ; because the 
calm and gentle virtues, the exertion of self command, the 
suppression and very annihilation of passion, are often the 
objects of the highest approbation. Nor, thirdly, on the com- 
pleteness of the sympathy : — as we have already attempted to 
shew, this may take place, when there is no approbation that 
is properly moral. We are here to distinguish between the 
completeness and degree of approbation. It is obvious, that 
we may thoroughly approve what we do not highly approve. 
The degree of moral approbation must therefore depend on 
the fourth circumstance, — the vividness of the secondary 
emotion. The variations of this vividness can, for the same 
reasons, no more than the degree of approbation connected 
with them, arise from either of the circumstances we have 
just mentioned. There remains, then, so far as we can see, 
no other cause that can be assigued for this effect, but the 
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moral character of the original affection. Unless, therefore, 
the cause and the effect can be the same thing, does it not 
follow, that moral approbation is not the consciousness that 
we can go along w ith the affections of another, but that it is 
founded on the moral excellence of those affections themselves. 

Not only are there numerous instances of sympathy with- 
out approbation ; — there are also instances of approbation 
without sympathy. How many, who read the story of Regu- 
lus, can, with the full conception of his tortures, rouse them- 
selves to that heroism of integrity which led the Roman Gen- 
eral voluntarily to expose himself to the ferocious cruelty of 
an exasperated enemy. When extraordinary instances of 
generosity are presented to the avaricious, of courage to the 
timid, of decision to the wavering, is it their capacity to go 
along with the liberal, the brave, and the resolute, that gives 
rise to the admiration they experience ; — or is it rather the 
very conviction that, in the same circumstances, they could 
not have felt and acted in the same manner ; that these vir- 
tues are beyond their reach, and almost beyond their concep- 
tion ? Indeed the difficulty we ascribe to any act of virtue is 
a principal ground of the high approbation with which we 
consider it. And this very idea of difficulty is nothing else, 
than the incapacity we find in ourselves, to exercise the feel- 
ings and exert the efforts which such virtue implies. We 
shrink back appalled from the enterprise, ami, in the same 
proportion, we admire that force of self-command and energy 
of purpose, which peril cannot intimidate, nor obstacles with- 
stand. 

In the instances just mentioned, we have followed the ac- 
count of sympathy which our author has himself given. We 
are aware, however, that there is a sense, in which we may 
be said to go along with feelings in others, which, in the same 
circumstances, we could never have exercised ourselves. 
We can easily conceive of emotions, very different from those 
which would have been excited in us by the occasion, which 
gave rise to these emotions in the person principally concern- 
ed. We have before felt them, perhaps, in other circumstan- 
ces, and in an inferior degree, and we understand their na- 
ture and their effects. There are also partial sympathies, 
which are even heightened by the want of completeness. 
Thus, I may more deeply sympathize with the joy of the 
liberated captive, because I could not enter into the fortitude 
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and resolution with which he endured the toils and privations 
of his servitude. I can easily imagine myself to lead on a 
band of warriors to the attack, I can mingle in the turmoil 
and desperation of battle, i can feel my heart dilate with the 
shouts of victory, and the honours of triumph ; — but in all 
this, I have thrown around myself a fancied invulnerability, 
— I do not bring home to my mind the appalling ideas of 
wounds and of death ; my feelings are those with which the 
real hero recounts the story of his dangers, not those with 
which he encountered them. As in terrific dreams we are 
sometimes relieved by saying to ourselves, tis but a dream ; 
so in our waking reveries, we play the hero with a secret 
consciousness of security. When the man of natural timidity 
places himself, though but in idea, in scenes of danger, which 
he has reason to think he will soon be called upon to encoun- 
ter, — if, for instance, he is told that the enemy are but a few 
miles from his home, — he will then find in his heart sinking and 
dismay, the difference between the imagination of perils he 
may soon prove real, and those illusions of fancy which we have 
just described. To be convinced of this, let the reader but 
thrust, with Mucius, his right hand into the fire ; let him 
feel, as strongly as he can in fancy, his muscles shrinking and 
shrivelling, and slowly consuming in the flames,— and he will 
be satisfied, it is the eclat of admiration, not the fortitude of 
endurance, which, in reading the story, he ordinarily brings 
home to himself. 

There isbesidcsj we think, a sympathy of contagion, if we 
may be allowed the expression. A child is thrown into 
tears by the tears of those around him. We read the senti- 
ments and actions of the great and good, we imbibe their emo- 
tions and become animated with their zeal. These feelings 
seem to arise, not from placing ourselves in the situation of 
those with whom we sympathize j but to be kindled in our 
own hearts from the fire that warms the bosoms of those with 
whom we are conversant. Even language exerts a spell, by 
which it calls up powerful passions. Emotions, no less than 
ideas, are associated with words, and are often excited by 
them, without the intervention of thoughts or images. But in 
the theory of Dr. Smith, it is the suitableness of passions and 
feelings to the cause that excites them, which is to he deter- 
mined by the sympathy of the spectator 5— this sympathy, there- 
fore, to furnish such a criterion, must consist in the coinci- 
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dence of the feelings, which naturally spring up in the breast 
of the spectator, from an exact application to himself of all 
the circumstances of the person principally concerned, with 
the feelings of that person. If the effect of imagination be 
toot the same with that of reality, in kind at least, the case is 
changed, and the imagined circumstances of the spectator are 
not the same with those that really affect the agent. In this 
view of the subject, the instances we have given above, ap- 
pear to us to be in truth instances of moral approbation with- 
out sympathy. 

But if the term sympathy be used, as it often is, to denote 
any strong conception of the feelings of others, which is at- 
tended with a sort of personal interest in what concerns 
them ,• it must be admitted, we think, that the sympathies 
even of the virtuous, are by no means confined to affections 
that spring from integrity and beneficence. Even the dark 
and violent passions of the malignant and revengeful, when 
exhibited by the hand of genius, find somewhat kindred in 
our hearts. This is perhaps not so much from considering 
how we should be affected by similar circumstances, as that 
for a moment we lay aside our own identity, and become the 
being we contemplate. How else is it, that we are so power- 
fully affected by those delineations of the poet, which display 
to us the workings of a criminal ambition, of a cruel revenge, 
or a desolate misanthropy ? Who does not enter deeply into 
the passions and fate of Macbeth, of Zanga, of the Corsair? 
Who does not go along with Richard in the expression of 
those feelings which terminate in the desperate resolution— 
« I am determined to prove a villain ?" Yet surely in these 
cases it will not be said, we have the sentiment of moral ap- 
probation. We can neither approve nor condemn that of 
which we have no conception. A feeling can be known only 
by experience ; nor is there any method of conceiving the 
emotions of another, but by exciting somewhat of the same 
kind in our own breasts. It seems to be the office of the pow- 
er, by which we do this,— call it what we may, — to bring be- 
fore us the minds and hearts of other men, to receive from 
our moral faculty the sentence of approbation or condemna- 
tion, as from their own intrinsic character they may deserve. 
Nor is this moral decision in any respect identified with the 
perception, that we can or cannot sympathize with the state 
of mind upon which it is exercised. Nay more, our sympa- 
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thetic, as well as our original affections, are referred to a gen- 
eral rule of rectitude ; and the former, no less than the latter, 
are not unfrequently the occasion of self-reproach. We en- 
ter into feelings which we disapprove, and we secretly con- 
demn ourselves that we do so. Nor can this be explained by 
supposing with Dr. Smith, that in such cases, we refer to the 
sympathy of a more impartial judge ; since the sympathies of 
different men cannot be compared with each other, in respect 
to their justness and impartiality; but by applying to them 
some common standard. And that can never be an ultimate 
standard, which is itself to be judged by one more so. 

Thus we think, it appears, that approbation is entirely dis- 
tinct from the perception that our affections agree with those 
of the agent, and that either may exist without the other. 
The two sentiments, however, often coincide, and are mutu- 
ally heightened by their union. When we observe the con- 
duct of the devoted friend, the enlightened patriot, the good 
man, we highly approve it; we enter into their affections, we 
clothe ourselves with their integrity and disinterestedness, we 
appropriate the praise and admiration that belong to them, 
and become, in imagination, the objects of the love and ven- 
eration of mankind. Yet the pleasure of these various sym- 
pathies is not approbation, but is founded upon it. In like 
manner, when we look upon the depraved and the abandoned, 
we condemn them, our hearts recoil from their communion, 
because we cannot place ourselves in their circumstances, 
without feeling that we become the just objects of general re- 
probation and abhorrence. In this manner, our approbation 
of the good and condemnation of the bad are increased by 
sympathy. Dr. Smith observed this, and it led him, we ven- 
ture to affirm, to the error of his work, if indeed it be an er- 
ror. He remarked the peculiar satisfaction with which we 
enter into the feelings of the virtuous — a satisfaction found- 
ed, we think, upon previous approbation — and not distinguish- 
ing the parts of this blended emotion, he assumed that as an es- 
sence, which is only an effect. Accordingly he has, we think, 
through his work, denominated that sentiment moral appro- 
bation, which is properly only a consequence of it. 

Having thus explained upon what the sentiment of appro- 
bation or disapprobation of actions depends — our author next 
proceeds to consider, how we come by a sense of the merit 
or demerit of the agent. 
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As the propriety of the consequent action consists in the 
suitableness of the affection to the cause or object which ex- 
cites it ; so the merit of the agent consists in the beneficial 
nature of the effects, which the affection aims at or tends to 
produce. Merit is the desert of reward, and demerit of pun- 
ishment. Gratitude and resentment are the passions which 
naturally prompt us to reward and punish. When therefore 
the spectator observes the beneficial or hurtful tendency of 
any action, he naturally enters into the gratitude or resent- 
ment of him, who is the object of it. And this sympathy 
with the gratitude or resentment of him, who is the object of 
a beneficial or hurtful action, is what constitutes in the specta- 
tor the sense of merit or demerit. In observing beneficent 
conduct, we have tlipn a double sympathy ; in the first place, 
wc enter into the liberal affections and kind designs of the 
agent, we perceive that we can altogether go along with Him 
in his generous purposes, and thus we have the sentiment of 
approbation. — In the second place, we enter into the gra'itude 
of him who is obliged ; we go along with him in those lively 
impulses, which prompt him to remunerate his benefactor, 
and thus have a sense of the merit of the agent. It is the 
union of these two sympathies, each in itself separately pleas- 
ing, and mutually enlivening and heightening each other, 
that gives to beneficence that supremacy of interest, which it 
holds over other virtues. 

' To be the proper and approved object either of gratitude or 
resentment, can mean nothing but to be the object of that grati- 
tude, and of that resentment, which naturally seems proper, and 
is approved of. 

' But these, as well as all the other passions of human nature, 
seem proper and are approved of when the heart of every impar- 
tial spectator entirely sympathizes with them, when every indif- 
ferent by-stander entirely enters into, and goes along with, them. 

' He, therefore, appears to deserve reward, who, to some per- 
son or persons, is the natural object of a gratitude which every 
human heart is disposed to heat time to, and thereby applaud ; 
and he, on the other hand, appears to deserve punishment, who 
in the same manner is to some person or persons the natural ob- 
ject of a resentment which the breast of every reasonable man is 
ready to adopt and sympathize with. To us, surely, that action 
must appear to deserve reward which every body who knows of 
it would wish to reward, and therefore delights to see rewarded : 
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and that action must as surely appear to deserve punishment 
which every body who hears of it is angry with, and upon that 
account rejoices to see punished.' 

There are two important qualifications of this doctrine, 
which we give in the authors own words. 

< It is to be observed, however, that, how beneficial soever on 
the one band, or how hurtful soever on the other, the actions or 
intentions of the person who acts may have been to the person 
who is, if I may say so, acted upon, yet if in the one case there 
appears to have been no propriety in the motives of the agent, 
if we cannot enter into the affections which influenced his con- 
duct, we have little sympathy with the gratitude of the person 
who receives the benefit : or if, in the other case, there appears to 
have been no impropriety in the motives of the agent, if, on the 
contrary, the affections which influenced his conduct are such as 
we must necessarily enter into, we can have no sort of sympathy 
with the resentment of the person who suffers. Little gratitude 
seems due in the one. case, and all sort of resentment seems un- 
just in the other. The one action seems to merit little reward, 
the other to deserve no punishment.' 

' Before I conclude this note, I must take notice of a difference 
between the approbation of propriety and that of merit or benefi- 
cence. Before we approve of the sentiments of any person as 
proper and suitable to their objects, we must not only be affected 
in the same manner as he is, but we must perceive this harmony 
and correspondence of sentiments between him and ourselves. 
Thus, though upon hearing of a misfortune that had befallen my 
friend, I should conceive precisely that degree of concern which 
he gives way to ; yet till 1 am informed of the manner in which 
he behaves, till I perceive the harmony between his emotions and 
mine, I cannot be said to approve of the sentiments which influ- 
ence his behaviour. The approbation of propriety therefore re- 
quires, not only that we should entirely sympathize with the per- 
son who acts, but that we should perceive this perfect concord be- 
tween his sentiments and our own. On the contrary, when I 
hear of a benefit that has been bestowed upon another person, let 
him who has received it be affected in what manner he pleases, if, 
by bringing his case home to myself, I feel gratitude arise in my 
own breast, I necessarily approve of the conduct of his benefac- 
tor, and regard it as meritorious, and the proper object of reward. 
Whether the person who has received the benefit conceives grati- 
tude or not, cannot, it is evident, in any degree alter our senti- 
ments with regard to the merit of him who has bestowed it. No 
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actual, correspondence of sentiments), therefore, is here required. 
It is sufficient that, if he was grateful, they would correspond ; 
and our sense of merit is often founded upon one of those illusive 
sympathies, bj which, when we bring home to ourselves the case 
of another, we are often affected in a manner in which the person 
principally concerned is incapable of being affected. There is a 
similar difference between our disapprobation of demerit, and that 
of impropriety. 

Merit, according to Mr. Hume, " consists in the posses- 
sion of mental qualities, useful or agreeable to the person him- 
self, or others." This definition has been thought too com- 
prehensive; since it includes in the class of virtues many 
qualities, which are merely natural, such as courage, genius, 
&c. The account we have just given from Dr. Smith, is lia- 
ble, we think, to the opposite objection, that it excludes from 
merit many actions, which the common judgment of mankind 
has agreed to consider as possessing that quality in a> high 
degree. Merit implies desert of reward ; but we are not 
always to understand by reward some specific remuneration. 
Approbation, praise, esteem, love, are often the appropriate 
and sole rewards of the highest merit. Dr. Smith seems to 
us, without however precisely making this distinction in his 
own mind, to have confined himself, in his selection of instan- 
ces, to the former idea of reward ; and, of course, to have 
met with no difficulty in finding an individual upon whom the 
province of returning a favour properly devolved, and with 
whose gratitude the spectator might sympathize. Still, how- 
ever, he admits it to be a just consequence of his theory, that 
there are affections with their consequent actions, which are 
the proper objects of moral approbation, which yet imply no 
merit in the agent. Is there then no merit in magnanimity, in 
temperance, in fortitude, in patience ? These may sometimes, 
indeed, be practised on principles merely selfish, or be the re- 
sults of physical constitution ; but they may also, and often 
do, spring from a high sense of duty, when still no such ben- 
efit is conferred on any individual, as to be a foundation for 
gratitude. The christian, when, through a series of deep af- 
flictions, he exhibits, from a sentiment of religion, a spirit 
humble, patient, resigned, — does he not as truly deserve ap- 
plause and admiration, as the performer in the more splendid 
scenes of generosity and beneficence ? 

Vol. VIII. No. 2. 49 
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Forgiveness of injuries is a virtue of a high stamp, a vir- 
tue almost peculiarly christian. It implies the dominion of 
principle over some of the strongest passions of our nature, 
the promptings of revenge, the pride of self-respect, the sense 
of reputation ; — passions which the world is ready enough to 
countenance and even approve. Yet our high estimate of the 
merit of this virtue can hardly have its foundation in the sen- 
timent of gratitude, either original or sympathetic. — It is in- 
deed a benefit ; but it is one of the last we are willing to re- 
ceive from a fellow mortal. It is connected in the mind of 
the injurious person with so bitter a sense of guilt, of hum- 
bling inferiority, and wounded self-love, that he must be a 
very good, or a very mean man, who is willing to be forgiven. 
Nor are these, feelings into which the spectator is much dis- 
posed to enter ; — he does not like, even in imagination, to as- 
sume to himself emotions so full of disquietude and mortifi- 
cation. When we recollect the well known answer of Turen- 
ne to the young man who insulted him, do we for a moment 
place ourselves in the situation of the latter, or is not our 
whole attention fixed in direct admiration of the Former ? 
We do not intend to intimate, that forgiveness is not some- 
times received with the liveliest gratitude ; but we do say, 
that the instances of this are not so numerous, as to furnish 
any general sympathy, which might be the foundation of the 
high esteem, in which we hold the virtue. Nay further, the 
very worth lessness and ingratitude of him, who receives for- 
giveness, increases our sense of the desert of him who extends 
k* 

This then is our first objection to the doctrine we have 
stated, that it takes from many actions all that merit, which, 
•—although they may confer no such particular benefit on any 
individual as to be the proper occasion of gratitude, — the 
common consent of mankind has still ascribed to -them. Or, 
in other words, that the perception of merit often exists where 
there is no imagined gratitude which can be its foundation. 
We observe, in the next place, that there are many instances 
of approved gratitude, unaccompanied with the perception of 
any proportionate merit in him who is the object of it, and 

* This case, we .think, involves another difficulty. The sense of de- 
merit consists in a sympathy with the just and approved resentment of the 
injured person ; how is it then, that we at the same time so highly ap- 
prove the want or suppression of this resentment ? 
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that even where they both concur, they operate by different 
laws, and upon distinct qualities of actions. 

" How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is, 
To have a thankless child." 

This is a trite quotation, but in its connexion, pertinent to 
our purpose. What heart does not enter into this expression 
of Lear ? If there be any crime, from which we turn away 
with peculiar reprobation, it is filial impiety ; and on the oth- 
er hand, there is no feeling, which more readily excites in us 
a kindred sensibility, than the gratitude of an affectionate 
and devoted child. Yet this sympathy we think is not at- 
tended with a sense of any considerable merit in the parent. 
So intimately interwoven are their interests, that the fondness, 
which leads a parent to watch assiduously over the happiness 
of its offspring, is often hut a refined selfishness. Nay more, 
even when this fondness, as in the case of Lear himself, de- 
generates into folly and weakness, or is attended with cir- 
cumstances of injustice, it rather strengthens than diminishes 
the claim on the proper filial return. We may state a strong- 
er instance. Is not our horror at, the parricide of the monster 
Nero in some degree augmented by the thought of those very 
crimes, by which Aggripina had opened for him a passage to 
the throne ? These atrocities, wrought for his sake, seem to 
have given the mother a more than ordinary claim on the re- 
gard of her son, and give even to parricide itself a darker 
hue of ingratitude ! 

Again we think it a general principle, that gratitude is ra- 
ther inspired by those actions which we consider as indicative 
of a peculiar and personal regard to ourselves, than by those 
which flow from a sense of duty in the agent. Thus we are 
better pleased with a flattering opinion, than a favour. Ex- 
pressions of good will, of high estimation and attachment, 
often draw from us livelier returns, than the most essential 
benefits which do but shew the general benevolence of their 
author. A captive, who would feel the warmest gratitude to 
a friend who should, from personal attachment, encounter 
great hazard, and make extraordinary efforts for his libera- 
tion, would probably have been less affected by the disinter- 
ested generosity of some unknown individual, who should 
have created a general fund for the ransome of slaves. If 
then gratitude considers an action as a favour, and expressive 
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of regard to the object ; while the perception of merit con- 
siders it as a virtue, and implying a reference to duty ; — .these 
two views contemplate qualities essentially different. Al- 
though they may often concur and exert a reciprocal influ- 
ence in the same action, yet either may not, only be consider- 
ed separately from the other, but they are frequently found in 
fact thus distinct. The limitation, then, which we have al- 
ready quoted from Dr. Smith, — a limitation essential to the 
support of his doctrine, — must be inconsistent with experi- 
ence. < We cannot,' says he, * go along with the gratitude of 
an obliged person, unless we have first altogether approved 
the motives of him who confers the favour ; nor with the re- 
sentment of him who sustains an evil, unless we disapprove 
of the motives of hi?n who inflicts it.' The latter part of the 
proposition, we are ready to admit, is more generally true 
than the former. 

The natural occasion of justifiable resentment is the ex- 
pression of ill will, or at least of culpable negligence; these 
are also the proper objects of blame ; the perception of de- 
merit, therefore, usually coincides with the sense of resent- 
ment. The natural occasion of gratitude, on the other hand, 
is the expression of good will, of personal regard. Those 
actions which are expressive of regard to one, may involve 
in them injustice to the rights of another ; yet the obliged 
person, even while he disapproves the whole complex action 
by which he is benefited, cannot help feeling gratitude for the 
affection, by which he is distinguished ; nor will this grati- 
tude be disapproved even by the impartial spectator. Here 
the perception of merit is totally distinct from the sense of a 
favour, and the latter may exist, not only without, but in op- 
position to the former. When, however, the motive of the 
agent implies at once a regard to the object and to the recti- 
tude of the action, these sentiments concur. And when the 
benefit springs from indirect and sinister views, from the 
weakness or caprice or profuse generosity of the benefactor, 
or from accident, — as from the similarity of a name, — or 
from any circumstance, which marks no particular regard 
either to him on whom it is conferred, or to its own intrinsic 
rectitude, — little gratitude is felt ; nor is there, at the same 
time, any pcrreption of merit. It is by instances of this de- 
scription, and instances taken from resentment, that Dr. Smith 
has illustrated his limitation, without being aware, it seems 
to us, that their application was not universal. 
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We may here notice another general principle, in which a 
want of correspondence is seen. Our sympathies ate easily 
and strongly awakened, in proportion to the particularity of 
the object. Orators and poets are aware of this. When they 
desire deeply to affect us, they do not bring before our minds 
a multitude, but concentrate all our attention upon a single 
group or an individual being. What is wanting in extent, 
is more than compensated by intensity. Let us apply this to 
the subject under consideration. The merit of benevolence, 
other circumstances being the same, is in proportion to the 
wideness of its views, and the multiplicity of the objects it 
embraces. This is the plain decision of the judgment ; but 
so far as feeling is concerned, this very wideness and multi- 
plicity will but diminish its vividness. A. province saved, or 
a city rescued, are but vague and uninteresting scenes. The 
spectator, would he excite himself to any strong emotion, 
must select a single family or a particular individual ; and 
even an obliged person himself is much less sensible of a 
bounty he shares with thousands, than of one, of which he is 
the peculiar and privileged object. 

Thus we have attempted to show, not only that we may 
have the sense of merit, and sentiment of gratitude, uncon- 
nected with each other j but also, that where both these sen- 
timents are found, the latter does not correspond in the laws 
of its operation with those, by which the former is regulated. 
Yet were it otherwise, did the most perfect coincidence in 
this respect exist, still the theory of Dr. Smith would not be 
proved. Sympathy is a feeling : a feeling exists entirely in 
the spectator, and implies nothing external to him but a cause ; 
— but is there not, in the idea of merit, a judgment of the 
understanding, a belief that some quality exists in the agent, 
which constitutes desert, and gives him a claim, independent- 
ly of any motive or opinion of the spectator ? And is not 
this judgment or belief, not the consequence, but the cause of 
the feeling ? I have the sensation of sweetness from the use 
of honey ; from this sensation I infer some quality in the 
honey as its cause; or rather, perhaps conjoined with the 
sensation, and dependent upon it, is the belief of this cause. 
Now in the idea of merit is not this order reversed, and does 
not the feeling depend upon the perception, and not the per- 
ception upon the feeling ? I have no idea of sweetness, in- 
dependently of the sensation ; but may I not have the idea of 
merit, without any feeling whatever ? 
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Having explained, in the two former parts of his work, 
our moral sentiments as they relate to the actions of other 
men, Or. Smith proceeds in the third to consider in what 
manner we judge of our own ; to shew the origin of general 
rules, and of our sense of duty. But as the portion of the 
work which we have already examined contains the elemen- 
tary principles of his whole theory, we shall content ourselves, 
in what remains, with a brief abstract from the author him- 
self, making very few remarks of our own. 

It is agreeable to us to sympathize with those around us ; it 
is also agreeable to us, that they in their turn should sympa- 
thize with us. As on the former of these facts are founded 
the judgments we pass upon the conduct of others, so on the 
latter depend the judgments we form of our own. 

' We either approve er disapprove of our own conduct, accord- 
ing as we feel that, when we place ourselves in the situation of 
another man, and view it, as it were, with his eyes and from his 
station, we either can or cannot entirely enter into and sympa- 
thize with the sentiments and motives which influenced it.' 

Although in judging of our own conduct we thus refer to 
the opinions of other men ; yet as those around us, from their 
different private biases and passions, or from the incomplete- 
ness of their views, will often be led to form partial and con- 
tradictory judgments concerning us, to relieve ourselves from 
this inconvenience, we are insensibly led to set up in our own 
breasts an imaginary being, at once dispassionate and well- 
informed, to be the judge of our actions. Hence arises a dis- 
tinction between the love of praise, and of praiseworthiness, the 
former implying a reference to the real judgments of the 
world, and the latter to those of the man within the breast. 

Indeed, that in the estimate of our own conduct, we have 
often a secret reference to the judgments of those with whom 
we live, cannot be denied. There is a considerable portion 
of mankind with whom public opinion, rather than any stand- 
ard of rectitude, is the rule of conduct ; and even those who 
aim to regulate themselves by the principles of duty, have 
frequent occasion to contemplate their own actions in that 
light, in which the impartial spectator would view them. 
But they do this, not to take from this external estimate their 
rule of judgment, but in order to enable themselves to apply 
the rule they already possess, with greater equity and fair- 
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ness. It is a fiction which they use to dissipate those false 
colours, which inordinate self-love or strong passion may 
have thrown over their actions, and bring them in their 
proper hue and just forms before the tribunal of conscience. 
To guard us, however, against the fatal delusions of self- 
deceit, nature, according to Dr. Smith, has provided another 
remedy in the formation of general rules. 

' Our continual observations upon the conduct of others insen- 
sibly lead us to form to ourselves certain general rules concerning 
what is fit and proper either to be done or to be avoided. Some 
of their actions shock all our natural sentiments. We hear every 
body about us express the like detestation against them. This 
still fuither confirms, and even exasperates, our natural sense of 
their deformity. It satisfies us that we view them in the proper 
light, whan we see other people view them in the same light. We 
resolve never to be guilty of the like, nor ever, upon a;iy account, 
to render ourselves in this manner the objects of universal disap- 
probation. We thus naturally lay down to ourselves a general 
rule, that all such actions are to be avoided, as tending to render 
us odious, contemptible, or punishable, the objects of all those 
sentiments for which we have the greatest dread and aversion. 
Other actions, on the contrary, call forth our approbation, and we 
hear every body around us express the same favourable opinion 
concerning them. Every body is eager to honour and reward 
them. They excite all those sentiments for which we have by 
nature the strongest desire ; the love, the gratitude, the admira- 
tion, of mankind. We become ambitious of performing the like ; 
arid thus naturally lay down to ourselves a rule of another kind, 
that every opportunity of acting in this manner is carefully to be 
sought after. 

' it is thus that the general rules of morality are formed. They 
are ultimately founded upon experience of what, in particular 
instances, our moral faculties, our natural sense of merit aod 
propriety, approve, or disapprove of. We do not originally approve 
or condemn particular actions ; because, upon examination, they 
appear to be agreeable or inconsistent with a certain general rule. 
The general rule, on the contrary, is formed, by finding from 
experience, that all actions of a certain kind, or circumstanced in 
a certain manner, are approved or disapproved of.' 

This account of general rules, it will be seen, is materially 
different from that of Dr. Paley. The general rules of our 
author are inductions from particulars, and apply to no case 
in which a well-regulated mind, in a state of due sensibility 
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would not exercise all those affections, which would of them- 
selves prompt the action, and are the proper occasion of the 
peculiar sympathies, on which the general rule is founded. 
Those, on the contrary, of Paley, are formed from a consid- 
eration of the general consequences of that class of actions, 
and to bring any case within the rule, it is only necessary it 
should belong to the class, although no one of the contemplat- 
ed consequences, in that particular instance, seems likely to 
follow. 

A regard to these general rules, says Dr. Smith, is what 
constitutes the sense of duty. A sense of duty therefore is a 
determination of the mind, to act in such a manner as to be- 
came the natural object of the sympathy of the impartial 
spectator. This explanation seems not only incomplete, but 
also to oppose new difficulties to the theory of the author. 
Affections, not actions, are the objects of sympathy. The 
affection appropriate to beneficence is benevolence ; yet benev- 
olence is a very different thing from a sense of duty. Now 
although it is very natural that in default of the particular 
sentiment, which is the suitable occasion of sympathy, man- 
kind should still perform those actions, by which, as the or- 
dinary signs of such sentiments, they may hope to secure this 
sympathy, — yet how it happens that this substituted principle 
should in the view of the spectator become more estimable 
than even the original affection itself, on which its whole force 
and authority depend, — is not so easy to explain. 

In the fourth part of his essay, our author examines the 
principle of utility. 'The utility of any object pleases the 
master, by perpetually suggesting to him the pleasure or con- 
veniency, it is fitted to promote. The spectator enters by 
sympathy into the sentiments of the master, and necessarily 
views the object under the same agreeable aspect.' 

He admits, that utility and hurtfulness are the general 
characteristics of virtuous and vicious actions ; but still he 
affirms — 

« that it is not the view of this utility, or hurtfulness, which is 
either the first or principal source of our approbation and disap- 
probation. These sentiments are, no doubt, enhanced and enliv- 
ened by the perception of the beauty or deformity which results 
from this utility or hurtfulness. But still, I say, they are origin- 
ally and essentially different from this perception. 

"' For, first of all, it seems impossible that the approbation of 
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virtue should be a sentiment of the same kind with that by which 
we approve of a convenient and well-contrived building ; ori that 
we should have no other reason for praising a man than that for 
which we commend a chest of drawers. 

< And, secondly, it will be found, upon examination, that the 
usefulness of any disposition of mind is seldom the first ground of 
our approbation ; and that the sentiment of approbation always 
involves in it a sense of propriety quite distinct from the percep- 
tion of utility.' 

He thus explains in what manner philosophers may have 
been led to consider utility, as the proper object of moral ap- 
probation. 

* When a philosopher goes to examine why humanity is approv- 
ed of, or cruelty condemned, he does not always form to himself, 
in a very clear and distinct manner, the conception of any one 
particular action either of cruelty or of humanity, but is common- 
ly contented with the vague and indeterminate idea which the 
general names of those qualities suggest to him. But it is in par- 
ticular instances only that the propriety or impropriety, the merit 
or demerit of actions is very obvious and discernible. It is only 
when particular examples are given that we perceive distinctly 
either the concord or disagreement between our own affections and 
those of the agent, or feel a social gratitude arise towards him in 
the one Case, or a sympathetic resentment in the other. When 
we consider virtue and vice in an abstract and general manner, 
the qualities by which they excite these several sentiments seem 
in a great measure to disappear, and the sentiments themselves 
become less obvious and discernible. On the contrary, the happy 
effects of the one, and the fatal consequences of the other, seem, 
then to rise up to the view, and, as it were, to stand out and dis- 
tinguish themselves from all the qualities of either.' 

With these views of Dr. Smith we are much inclined en- 
tirely to agree. The popular doctrine of Paley, which at 
first seems to furnish so easy an explication of the difficulties 
which embarrass the theory of morals, will be found, we are 
persuaded, the more it is examined, more and, more inconsist- 
ent with sound philosophy and safe practice. 

Thus we have finished our account of that portion of Dr. 
Smith's essay, which treats of the origin and formation of our 
moral sentiments. These sentiments, the reader will recollect, 
are properly three. In the first place, as we find that we 
can or cannot enter into the motives of actions, we have the 
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sentiment of approbation or disapprobation : secondly, from 
sympathy with the gratitude or resentment of the object of a 
benefit or an injury, we have a sense of the merit or demerit 
of the agent : and thirdly, from the perception, that an action 
is agreeable to the laws according to which the two preceding 
sympathies usually operate, arises the sense of duty. To 
these is added the emotion, which springs from the observa- 
tion of the useful or hurtful tendencies of actions. This last, 
however, although it mingles with the former, and enlivens 
their effect, is not specifically moral ; since it is not peculiar to 
conduct, but is equally excited by whatever is salutary or 
pernicious in nature or art ; by a fruitful field or well-con- 
trived machine. 

Our readers will perceive that there are many incidental 
discussions in this work of great interest, upon which we 
have not touched. Our remarks hare been exclusively con- 
fined to its fundamental principles. And although in these 
we do not agree with the author, yet we cannot sufficiently ad- 
mire the ingenuity, acuteness, and eloquence, with which the 
whole is executed. In the numerous illustrations, which abound 
in the work, a great variety of curious facts are brought to- 
gether and analyzed, and many collateral and important 
points, which nsitu rally occur in the course of the inquiry, 
are investigated and explained with singular skill and justness. 
These together form perhaps a more complete natural his- 
tory of our active powers, and the economy of our moral con- 
stitution, than is to be found in any one work with which 
we are acquainted. They compose indeed much the larger 

fiortion of the treatise, and as the intelligent reader will, with 
ittle difficulty, disembarrass them of that characteristic 
phraseology which grows out of the author's peculiar views, 
they are of equal importance, whatever theory he may adopt. 
The general sympathies of our nature will be allowed by all, 
to hold a most powerful influence over our moral perceptions 
and feelings. This influence is developed, and the various 
modifications that these perceptions and feelings receive from 
circumstances, and from other principles and passions, are 
detected and illustrated, with the greatest acuteness and felic- 
ity ; and the whole combined with practical lessons of con- 
duct, in a style the most engaging and impressive. 

Still however, even in the execution of this work, some 
faults may perhaps be pointed out. The style is often vague 
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and diffuse, and rather that of a popular essay, than a philo- 
sophical discussion. Many ideas, which individually con- 
sidered may be presented with sufficient clearness, yet want 
that exactness of form, which is necessary to determine their 
application to other ideas, and their precise bearing upon the 
point in question. This is especially the case in the frequent 
use of indefinite terms, where they should be particular, and 
of limited terms, when the argument requires those which 
are universal. His illustrations, in themselves so pertinent, 
are often stated in a manner better suited to enforce received 
truth, than to settle what is doubtful, or elucidate what is 
obscure. Although they may involve the principle to be 
explained, they are not always applied to it with such direct- 
ness and particularity as to make it clear to the reader. 
Thus in chapter second of part third, Dr. Smith states a 
distinction between the love of praise, and the love of praise- 
worthiness, and endeavours to shew in what manner a fact, 
in its first aspect so adverse to his theory, may be reconciled 
with it. This distinction he proceeds to illustrate and ex- 
plain at great length ; yet in the multiplicity of examples, 
and from neglecting to apply them as he goes along, he seems 
to lose sight of the great difficulty in the case, and although 
the reader, when he finishes the chapter, will be fully satisfied 
that the difference exists, he will be at a loss to say in what 
manner the author accounts for it. 

We notice these defects, not as critics, but philosophers. 
They are not mere errours of style, they lead to errours of 
reasoning ; and explain we think the fact, that so many rise 
from the perusal of Dr. Smith's work with the conviction 
that it cannot be true, without being able to point out where- 
in the fallacy lies. In disquisitions of so subtile a character, 
definitions and formal propositions are sometimes indispensa- 
ble. It is necessary that the principle should first be clearly 
stated, and afterwards the facts distinctly applied. The rea- 
der will thus be able to judge as he goes along, how far 
each particular case supports the position it was introduced 
to prove. 

It may naturally enough be asked, if the theory of Dr. 
Smith does not furnish the true solution of the moral problem 
we have stated, how it happens that he has been able, in so 
many particulars, to point out a coincidence between his 
principles, and the facts to be explained ? We answer, this 
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is equally the case with those, who resolve all virtue into 
sell-love, or benevolence, or regard to utility, or the sense of 
justice. These are all principles of human nature, ami, 
under certain restrictions, coincide in their opera'.ion with 
the laws of rectitude. This is one among innumerable in- 
stances of' the provident wisdom and goodness of the great 
Author of all. Every principle which he has implanted in 
the heart of man, in its regulated tendency, prompts him t» 
the noblest and best aims. What then is the just conclusion I 
That rectitude is not founded exclusively in sympathy, or 
self-love, or benevolence ; but is that principle which con- 
trols and directs them all. It is in the moral, what attrac- 
tion is in the natural world ; it regulates and. guides the 
whole system of our affections and powers, preserves each 
in its proper sphere and due subordination to the rest, and 
conducts man to the proper end of his being; the highest 
perfection, dignity, and happiness, of his own nature, and 
the widest display of the glory of his Creator. 

Art. XV.— 1. Essay on the Theory ofiheEarth, hy M. Cuvier, 
perpetual secretary of the French Institute, $e. with miner- 
alogkal notes, and an account of Cuvier's geological discov- 
eries, by Professor Jameson ; to which are now added 
Observations on the Geology of North America, Ulustratedby 
ihe description of various organic remains found in that pmt 
of the world ; by Samuel L. Mitchell, Baton. Mineral, and 
Zoolog. in Univ. Nov. Eborac. Frof. $c. #c. #c. 8vo. pp. 
431. New York, 1818. 
2. (hUlines of the Mineralogy and Geology of Boston and Us 
Vicinity, with a Geological Map, by J. Freeman Dana, M.D. 
and Samuel L. Dana, M. D. Fellows of the Imneean Society 
of JVfew England. 8vo. pp. 108. Boston, Cummings & 
Billiard, 1818. 
Notwithstanding the sneer of Bjshop Watson, that 
" a gnat essaying the feeble efforts of his slender proboscis 
against the hide of the elephant, and attempting thereby to 
investigate the internal formation of that large animal is no 
unapt representation of man attempting to explore the inter- 
nal structure of the earth by digging little holes into its sur- 
face,"— endeavours to ascertain the earth's structure, and 
thence to deduce some knowledge of the revolutions, which 



